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ABSTRACT 

Information services provided by the reference 
librarians at the University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) are 
outlined as an introduction to this document on projected services to 
the public by the Center for Information Services (CIS) . The report 
discusses the types of data base which may be searched (bibliographic 
reference tapes, full text and numerical) ; the patterns of usage; 
output of the CIS; off-campus services; and the procedural 
relationships between the UCLA library and the CCN. Appendices to the 
report contain a schematic of a combined current and retrospective 
search operation, samples of search request forms and output formats, 
and a lis^ of data bases for general reference and bibliography. 
(Volumes f and II of Phase I of this project — the planning stages 
— are available as LI 004165 and LI 004166.) (SJ) 
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CENTER FOR INFORMATION SERVICES, PHASE II 
DETAILED SYSTEM DESIGN AND PROGRAMMING 

Outline of Existing Services 
A 1. P atrons and Questions 

We may begin by outlining the existing patterns of information 
service which reference desks in the UCLA Library system are facing. 
Obviously we can exclude the very wide range of requests for 
directions around the campus, hours of opening during vacations, 
etc. ("information" in the general sense) and cover only questions 
involving substantive use of the library collections. In addition 
we may exclude from the present discussion four special libraries 
in the system: 

William Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
University Elementary School Library 
Map Library 
Oriental Library 

* * * * * 

{Jhat kinds of questions are presently asked of reference 
librarians, and who asks them? Time did not permit any detailed 
investigation of either of these matters, such as a statistical 
analysis of questions, or of telephoned questions, or of the 
typical questions of various segments of the academic population. 
And to discuss the various libraries individually would not produce 
many fruitful comparisons, since each library serves a different 
discipline. Vie will therefore present a brief summary of types of 



patrons and types of questions, alluding where necessary to a 
particular library. 

a. Faculty . Faculty meirfjers have two primary academic commitments, 
teaching and research. Since their use of the libraries is pvedom- 
inantly connected with the latter, and since they usually know the 
literature of their subject very well, ma,ny of the matters upon 
which they need to consult the reference librarian are either 
a) technical, or b) outside their main field of activity. By 
"technical" here is meant questions of procedure — how a particular 
topic or work might have been cataloged, or how access might be 
obtained to material which they have heard about, but which the 
library does not possess* Not infrequently their questions only 
arise at the limit of the library *s resources, as they are genuinely 
breaking new ground— often, however, they can fall victim of the 
common habit of too quickly assuming that they have checked all 
the relevant sources and that the library "simply doesn't have 
what I need." 

Very rarely do faculty members ask library staff to do 
extended literature searches: the Biomedical reference staff 
will perform them upon request, but the Physics Library's offer 
to do so met with the response "We have always encouraged both'' 
faculty and students to do their own literature searching." Mainly 
they need help with a specific item of information, such as a 
standard, value, formula, date, or with a sophisticated bibliographic 
problem — in either case, the hallmark of their request is its 
relatively high specificity. 
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The major abstracting and indexing publications are customarily 
available for humanities and social science faculty in URL, and for 
the physical and natural sciences, and technology, in their respective 
branch libraries. Sometimes users of the Physics, Chemistry, and 
Geology-Geophysics .libraries have to go to EMS to consult a reference 
tool held there only (e.g.. S cience Citation Index , which is highly 
popular in all four physical science libraries, but which is also 
too expensive to be bought for all of them). In general, faculty 
members have their regular set of reference sources which they use 
without need of assistance. Humanities and social science faculty 
may occasionally have to choose (or guess) between URL and a branch 
library (e.g., Education-Psychology) but on the other hand they do 
not make such regular and systematic use of abstraccing and indexing 
publications as do the scientists and technologists — nor, indeed are 
there anything like as many periodicals which abstract and index 
those areas. As the C.I.S. project develops, it is planned to 
conduct a major survey of present library use by faculty, ^nd of 
their potential requirements from an operating Center for Xnformatio 
Services. 

b. Graduates . Their needs are often every bit as specific and complex 
as those of the faculty, but they are by and large needs that can 
be met through the library's existing holdings and bibliographic 
resources. This is the logical outcome of the library's policy of 
detailed and co-ordinated advance planning for the indirect as well 
as the direct needs of graduate programs. The typical graduate 
student begins with a burs'C of bibliographic work as he gets the 
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measure of his new field of activity; then a spate of inter-library 
loan requests, not always necessary; then detailed inquiries on 
specific points as he narrows his attention and increases his 
depth of interest; and finally a reversion to bibliographic matters 
as he marshals the supporting material for his thesis • Graduate 
school is characteristically the stage at which the student really 
emancipates himself in library use, and thus while the questions 
are frequently taxing for the reference librarian, they often 
provide an excellent opportunity for him or her consciously to 
assist in that process. The reference librarian can usually 
suggest leads or sources or procedures that the graduate student 
hadft^t thought of (this is true for faculty members too, but they 
are of course more experienced). Increasingly, reference staff are 
required to have a strong subject specialty, perhaps to the level 
of a Master's degree; and once the student realizes this, and 
begins to appreciate the outstanding bibliographic expertise of 
the modern academic librarian, he can usually be helped the more* 
c. Urtdergraduates . For a variety of compelling reasons, the 
undergraduate library user is not the central focus of our attention 
at this stage. The main factor is that the information now 
appearing on tape is not, with very few exceptions, designed for 
his use, and does not fit easily into present patterns of under- 
graduate education, where the pressure to learn a collection of 
basic facts is so heavy that the undergraduate tends to make a 
formalized and predictable use of the library. Much of his 
reading is preselected and compulsory; consequently, the 



reference librarian can often respond to his question by citing 
some specific source which she knows the students in a particular 
course must use. 

Wilst not immediately in the picture, however, the undergraduate 
might well be using C.I.S. services in several possible ways in the 
not too distant future (certainly within this decade). One can 
envision a situation where a professor t^ho has been working on, say, 
the 1970 Census file will want to introduce his students to it. 
He might then ask for a designated portion to be put in disc storage 
for the members of a particular class to use in a given assignment: 
here we have, in a sense, an automated counterpart of the Reserve 
Book Room. Another possibility clearly in prospect is that the 
professor will submit a group profile for his class, enabling each 
member to receive a regular listing of appropriate current reading 
material, (See Section B.) In view of the likely trend, therefore, 
the Center for Information Services should be cesigned with sufficient 
operating flexibility to cope with the traditional features of 
undergraduate demand, such as the need for mass duplication of 
material. 

d. Off ^Campus . Many of UCLA's libraries are continually in use 
by off •campus patrons; URL tends to be a convergence point for 
several reasons--potential borrowers have to obtain a library card 
there; or they have heard it is "Ihe Research Library" and have 
rather easily persuaded themselves that i^;hat they want must be 
there; or they come to consult its large general reference 
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collection or the card catalog. Actual stack use is probably 
relatively light. 

Teachers, alumni association members, and bona fide governmental 
or social workers can get courtesy cards, and non-UC students are 
charged $12 per year ($6 for 6 months) for borrowing privileges; for 
the rest, both companies and individuals, the library card is $2*i 
per year. Use of the library system by high school students has 
recently been curtailed by requiring a letter from the school 
Principal attesting the genuiness of the need— many high school 
students, however, make regular use of the 'open to all* reference 
facilities. 

Needless to say, the spectrum of questions from such a diverse 
group runs from the very simple to the most complex, sometimes 
compounded by the patron's overtly or covertly looking for a special 
service, such as an interlibrary loan. Compared to questions from 
the campus community, a larger proportion tend to be single fact 
questions, with emphasis on biography, geography, current affairs, 
and general science. The off-campus user t^ants to know, rather 
than to know where to find out; thus also there are correspondingly 
fewer purely bibliographic inquiries. 

A 2. Interlibrary Co-operation . 

UCLA's role in the expanding national network of interlibrary 
co-operation is already a crucial one; its very large and well- 
balanced research collections are for many institutions the definitive 
resource in the Southwest, as has been recognized, for example, 
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by the location of the Pacific Southwest Regional Medical Library 
at the UCLA Biomedical Library. In URL interlibrary lending presently 
exceeds interlibrary borrowing by almost 500% (24,000-^to 5,000+ in 
1969) a ratio at which the situation may stabilize temporarily, but 
still one which implies a much greater per volume commitment of 
personnel and funds than if the flow had been the other way around, 
or even equal in both directions. Asking another library to send 
you an item merely involves checking the patron *s citation; finding 
a probable source; despatching the request form; when che material 
arrives, notifying the patron; checking the work out to him; and 
eventually accepting it back again for return to the lending library, 
lending material to other institutions or even xeroxing 60% of the 
demand, as URL presently does, means considerably more: accepting 
the form; checking it against your public catalog or some other 
holdings list; arranging to have it retrieved from the shelf under 
one of several possible operating procedures, according to the 
item's location and status; copying or despatching it; if loaned, 
upon its return checking it in and feeding it into the reshelving 
routine.. Perhaps more important than the actual allocation of 
staff and funds, however, is the acceptance of professional respon- 
sibility \>;hich a regular fiscal commitmeni: to interlibrary lending 
embodies. To ask another library to make an item available is 
relatively simple, especially when you know that a library is 
bound by a professional agreement to comply if it reasonably can: 
to undertake to lend material upon demand, at a rate of five books 
requested for every one you borrow, out of a sense of scholarly 



co-operation and even national obligation, entails a well-developed 
set of procedures and safeguards, for the interlibrary lending 
library is in effect being required to expend more money, and at 
the same time to risk a weaker service to its own borrowers, than 
if it existed only for itself. As will be discussed in Section B, 
the clear challenge of mechanized information stores to this branch 
of librarianship is to devise ways of utilizing their unique propen- 
sities for the high-speed electronic copying, transfer and display 
of data by remote access without publicly overcommitting oneself, 
thereby provoking a tidal wave of outside requests for instantaneous 
access to 'UCLA^s Data Banks', to the detriment of the basic mission, 
which is to serve the campus community. Methods should be explored 
of accomplishing a reasonable balance through such organs as EDUCOM, 
ASIDIC, and CRL. ' 

At present, there are three broad patterns of activity in our 
interlibrary service: 

1- To and From Other UC Campuses . Both Berkeley and UCLA 
lend heavily to all the campuses, including each other, with the 
Southern group making daily use of UCLA through the inter-campus 
buses. Of late, as campuses such as Santa Barbara and San Diego 
have grown from small to medium-sized research collections, demand 
has fallen-43ut only slightly, since their respective campus 
communities have likewise increased. UCLA finds it needs to lend 
fewer in-print titles and more older items-- just as UCLA^s demand 
upon Berkeley is each year for progressively older material. 
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2. To and From The Southern Calif or n ia Area . UCLA has 
already been forced to discontinue interlibrary lending to business 
and industry, but there is still in the Southern California region 
a complex network of governmental and other public agencies, plus 
several California State College campuses, th^ public libraries, 
and the special libraries of professional societies, etc. To all 
of these the collections of the state university are a major public 
resource . 

3. To and From Research and Academic Libraries Nationally . 
UCLA Library is among the top group of research libraries in the 
country: it both lends to and borrows from most of the major 
universities in America, with the Library of Congress, through 
its maintenance of the National Union Catalog, acting as the pivot 
where necessary. 

The traditional drawback to the interlibrary lending process 
has always been the protracted response time. Naturally this time 
will vary somewhat, according to which of the three main cycles an 
interlibrary transaction follows; the average is about four weeks 
from the borrower's submission of a request at his own library to 
his receiving the material. Computerized handling of inform?\rion 
holds out the promise of virtually abolishing these long and 
stultifying response times through interactive ('on-line^) 
capabilities via cathode ray tube consoles (T.V. screen) or teletype, 
etc. But that this vision can fail to be realized through 
imperfect planning of the many supporting operations is shown by 
the present operating situation .of the UCLA MEDLARS station: 
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requests are accepted on the standard MEDLARS sheet; coded; punched; 
and the resultant deck of IBM cards is ^h'^n ^^ t to NLM through the 
regular mail, which is also how the re, of the search are 
transmitted to UCLA. If UCLA^s client is itself another library or 
medical institution, rather than the individual himself, the delays 
are compounded. Average response time, ironically, is about four 
weeks • 

It will be obvious that interlibrary loan requests have a 
tendency to center upon older items and upon other material which 
is difficult of access in the U. S. As a rule, UCLA lends inprint 
publications only to other UC campuses, or when the work is clearly 
esoteric, as with non-English materials from smaller countries. 
This being so, it is hardly surprising that the cost per unit 
issued is inexorably rising. 

B. C.I.S. In Relation To The Above 
B 1. Introduction 

For a basic summary of the conception of C.I.S., see parts 
1 and 9 of the Phase I Report.* 

It is important to remember that the C.I.S. project in its 
entirety is a 5 - 7 year program of research and development, and 
is necessarily evolutionary in character. This is to say that 
changes are occurring as v;e progress, and that therefore, preliminary 

*Mechani^ed Information Services In the Univer^sity Library . Phase I 
Planning. Part I - "Introduction and Summary V and Part 9 "Developmental 
Program for a Center for Information Services". Los Angeles, University 
of California, Institute of Library Research, 15 December, 1967. 
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statements such as those in parts 1 and 9 are for general guidance— 
they obviously cannot embody final decisions on the myriad of 
details now needing attention. For example, there is in part 1 an 
outline of the library's role in a C.I.S. development (pp. 5-6), 
but the precise specifications of that role have still to be worked 
out. There are several feasible alternative levels, or configurations 
of library involvement; in the public service area especially, there 
is a range of possible ways in which library staff might mediate the 
C.I.S. operation to the public. For example, it is not yet clear 
whether reference librarians will be willing and able to do more 
than accept straightforward, natural language requests and pass 
them on for formulation to a trained specialist (a "C.I.S. Librarian") 
or whether they will themselves do the formulating when they are 
not on duty at the public service desk. The Reference staff of the 
Biomedical Library, for example, will prepare special bibliographies 
for faculty members upon request, and therefore may find that the 
opportunity to utilize mechanized resources enables them to provide 
a better service. On the other hand, the Physics Library or the 
Chemistry Library may find that the patron wishes to do as much 
of the search as possible himself.. Furthermore, any special C.I.S. 
Librarians will probably be located in URL, and thus deiays in the 
service will begin to appear if all the natural language requests 
have to be forwarded there. Once that happens, it is likely that 
the C.I.S. Reference Librarian will frequently find he has to 
call the patron to clarify certain points, and may even have to 
sit down to a conference with him, both of which might be avoidpr^ 
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if the branch reference librarian can actively monitor requests. 
However, three of the branches where this might operate with most 
effect do not employ ^reference librarians* as such. The Heads of 
the Physics, Chemistry, and Geology/Geophysics Libraries — the only 
professionally qualified librarians in their branch — share the 
reference duties with their Library Assistants. Whatever the 
answers to these organizational questions, it is important to stress 
that in terms of services offered, the C.I.S. in its first phase 
will be offering vfhat amount to quite modest extensions of manual 
library operations. 

B 2, Types of Data Base .» 

The Phase I study found that there are three clearly identified 
types of data base that are candidates for acquisition by a Center 
for Information Services: 

a) Bibliographic reference tapes : These customarily contain 
the bibliographic citation (e.g., MARC) or the citation plus the 
abstract (e.g., ERIC). In addition, a wide variety of subsidiary 
data can appear, such as grant number; translation details; CODEN 
or some other abbreviated journal title; a reference to the printed 
volume of which the tape is a counterpart, availability note,- etc., 
etc. A compilation still in progress at the Institute of Library 
Research, UCLA, takes only 6 of the 50 or 60 available bibliographic 

*A good discussion of different classes of mechanized files, and 
of the problems and potential uses of eachi, will be found in Reilly, 
Kevin D. "The Nature of Typical Data Bases" Part 5 of the Final Report 
on Phase I of this project, Los Angeles, University of California, 
Institute of Library Research, 15 December 1967. 
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data bases and lists approximately 115 names of fields or subfields. 
In some cases different names turn out to denote the same concept 
(e.g.. Subject Terms , Keywords , Selector Terms , Descriptors , Access 
Words, Index Terms , Uniterms) whilst in every file there are at 
least 2-3 fields — sometimes even 20-30 — v;hich are unique in concept. 
However it is foreseen that there will prove to be sufficient similar 
of structure for bibliographic files to be processed using flexible 
generalized programming techniques. 

For retrieval purposes, not all of the 115 or more fields are 
equally significant; retrieval capability on Author, Title, Subject, 
Date, Abstract if any, and perhaps Publisher would form the first 
rank of priority, followed by such items as Granting Agency, 
Institution Name (e.g.. Corporate Author in cases where there is 
also a Personal Author), Translation Hote, etc. With this wide 
diversity of data elements in mind, an attempt is being made to 
create programs for C.I.S. which will allow retrieval upon whatever 
field names are present in a particular file. Such a technique 
would place upon the librarian the task of vocabulary control, for 
which it is envisaged that an increasingly large set of thesauri 
might have to be kept available at Reference desks, and it is not 
clear that this is the best solution. 

In addition, from a primary bibliographic file, there are a 
number of conceptually derivative files which are fairly easily 
obtainable: the keyword-in-context (KWIC) listing of titles; 
author indexes; inverted subject files; author-and- titles listings; 
etc. 
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b) Full text : as Dr. Re illy has observed (op. cit.) this 
category partially overlaps the previous one, depending upon whether 
or not the abstract in a bibliographic file is to be actively processed, 
or merely treated as an indivisible item of data to be printed out, 
as are the journal title, or volume number, for example. To process 
the text of the abstract (a common requirement is the extracting 
of subject terms, and perhaps also counting their frequencies as 
a guide to their importance in the document) demands basically 
the same techniques ae are beginning to be feasible with tapes 
containing one continuous text, such as the California Constitution 
and statutes, or the Journal of Chemical Documentation . As yet 
there are relatively fexv examples of genuine full-text tapes — that 
is, tapes which contain continuous text, such as books and periodicals. 
Mostj such as Dissertation Abstracts with its long abstracts, or 
Webster ^s 7th Collegiate Dictionary , contain portions of text in 
an often-repeated fixed -structure record, and might more accurately 
be regarded as analogs of the standard bibliographic tape with 
abstracts. However, as a glance at almost any issue of the journal 
Computers And The Humanities will show, many projects are underway 
which involve computerized text processing — stylistic analysis can 
jump into a new dimension with automatic concordance generation, 
word-and phrase- frequency counts, analysis of spelling variations, 
rhyme and metre, sentence parsing, and a host of other fruitful 
approaches. 

So whilst the emphasis in the initial period of C.I.S. will 
fall upon bibliographic reference tapes in the sciences and social 



sciences (for few yet exist in llamanities subjects), the Humanities 
will not be far behind, and their demands are likely to be for fairly 
sophisticated services entailing text processing. Here the questions 
arise of how sophisticated a range of services C.I.S. should aim 
to provide, routinely; of how the needs of a patron requiring some 
special service might be met; and of how precisely the public service 
librarian will be given the means to handle such contingencies. It 
has been suggested, for example, that suitably accredited users 
(faculty members and perhaps Ph.D. candidates— and library staff?) 
be authorized to write their own programs at need, and then place 
the basic documentation on their programs on file in the C.I.S. 
Program Library, for the benefit of future users of the system. 
But what of the risk of the user inadvertently destroying the data 
thereby? 

c) Numerical : here the prime example at the moment is the 
Census of 1970. In its original marketed form this will comprise 
just over 2000 reels of tape, which at the estimated cost of $60 
per reel, comes to more than $120,000. 

The processing of numerical files can i.^volve both manipulation 
of data (e.g., the matching of values in one ':able against those in 
another) and calculation upon data, to generate what are in effect 
wholly new data bases. Manipulation of data is common to all three 
types of file, but this latter aspect, which means using the computer 
actually to compute, is a unique feature of numerical files. Although 
arithmetical techniques may be employed to do the manipulating of 
data in bibliographic or full*texf files (e.g., assigning relative 
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weights to terms) the object of so doing is not the derivation of 
new data, but simply the better retrieval and display of existing 
data. 

As presently envisaged*, the library's responsibility for 
processing numerical files will be confined to certain operations 
at the lower end of the spectrum: 

•Data editing and cleaning. 

-Derivation of data sets (e.g., aggregated statistics) from 
the original file. (Since a new data set may be stored on 
tape or disc and never actually appear in a printed version, 
provision should be made for the automatic documentation of 
such sets) • 

-Merging and reconciliation of records from several different 
files (e,g., from the Census of 1970 and succeeding decades) • 

-Limited statistical analyses such as: a) mean, variance', 
standard deviation, median, upptr and lower quartiles, maximum 
and minimum values, etc., b) frequency counts, histograms and 
cross tabulations, c) correlations, regression analysis, 
factor analysis, etc. 

-Data reformatting and transformation to a 'normalized* form. 

B 3. Patterns of Usage 

The pattern of usage of an incoming file will obviously depend 
upon the type of data the file contains, but having said that, it 
is still very necessary now to make a few intelligent guesses so 

*From a thesis in progress by Mr, A. H. De Boer ot ILR. 
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that V9e can proceed vfith the design of specifications, to which any 
adjustments can be made at need during the early operational phase 
of C.I.S. 

By common agreement, the first of the above three categories 
(bibliographic reference tapes) is the primary group that C.I.S. 
must focus upon, in terms both of the already large number of 
these files and of their close affinity to the library^s existing 
bibliographic tools and services. Assuming that a bibliographic 
file has been ordered, on a continuing subscription, the first 
product to arrive will be the total file as it stands to date. 
Afterwards, the smaller, current tapes begin to come in at regular 
intervals. The acquisitions and cataloging procedures being complete 
and the file announced as available, what kind of user demand, 
personal and corporate, is the librarian to expect? 

Again, at the moment, being devoid of experience, we can only 
predict the answer by asking ourselves what i\;ould be logical; we 
can see that a user may ask, as a minimum, for one big retrospective 
search initially, followed by regular current searches of the 
update tapes, but we do not yet know the extent of this initial 
demand, the rate at which it might increase as C.I.S. services 
become publicized, or what different types of demand may arise. 

a) Retrospective searching . The typical request will be 
for a search on one or more of the main bibliographic elements: 
Author, Title, Subject, etc., though as noted above, C.I.S. programs 
will have to be capable of meeting a broad spectrum of demands and 
an attempt is being made to allow the user to retrieve on whatever 
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named elements (fields) a file contains. Retrospective searching 
can be a lengthy and expensive operation; at UC Riverside, for 
example, Mrs. Kay Forrest has found that a search of Chemical 
Abstracts tapes going back only to January 1969 can cost almost 
$1000. However, it must be recorded that this was using the 
maker^s own programs, not C.I.S. programs, which do not yet exist. 
Concurrently, work is in progress at ILR (UCLA) to develop a 
technique of superimposed coding--essentially, the encoding of 
file entries into a highly efficient binary index, which can be 
searched very rapidly to retrieve all those records in the file 
which could fit the search criteria, before going to the actual 
master file. This offers a potential method of overcoming this 
time-cost problem. In the meantime, however, it is obvious that 
there will be a sizeable demand for the retrospective search, and 
that it is squarely the responsibility of C.I.S. to provide it. 
Possible arrangements for cooperative funding should be explored, 
especially to cover those cases where a client needs repeated 
retrospective searches. 

To mr':e one further point about the Riverside example: given 
an acquisition rate of two Chemical Abstracts tapes per month 
(standard 2400-foot reels) that particular search was performed on 
a file of, say, 20-25 reels. The reels have been left unmerged 
because the primary Riverside service is current awareness (SDl) 
and because merging files is also a lengthy and therefore costly 
machine operation. In C.I.S. terms (and ignoring for a moment the 
possibility of superimposed coding) this problem would be an acute 
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one-- tapes coming in at different intervals, each tape constituting 

a different percentage increment to the master file and each file 

subjected to different levels of demand—and one of the basic 

strategic questions being pondered by CCN staff working on C.I.S. 

is how to judge when it becomes more efficient to merge files, and 

which ones might profitably be left unmerged, at least until receipt 

of a request which made it necessary* Library staff might assist 

in the formation of a rational policy here, both by providing their 

assessments of likely usage, and by helping to create some guidelines 

for keeping usage statistics. System monitoring is a crucial element 

in the designing of C.I.S. 

b) Current searching . As early as 1958, H* P. Luhn saw the 

pattern of service that must logically emerge from the advent of 

1 

computerized information. Like most genuine discoveries, 

it was a blend of existing knowledge, common sense and imagination. 

It is the technique called Selective Dissemination of Information 

(BDI) , one of the most widely discussed and extensively tested 

2 3 

developments so far to appear in information science. ' The 
element of existing knowledge was the basic, typical search strategy 
for extracting information from mechanized files, as outlined above • 

■'"Luhn, Hans P- "A Business Intelligence System" IBM Journal of 
Research and Development 2W October 1958 pp. 314-19 
2 

Bivona, William A. and Edward J, Goldblum. "Selective Dissemination 
of Information: Review of Selected Systems and a Design for Army Technical 
Libraries" Prepared for S. Army Natick Laboratories, Natick, Mass., 
by Information Dynamics Corp., Reading, Mass, August 1966. Distributed 
by CFSTI as AD 636916. 
3 

Connor, Judith H. "Selective Dissemination of Information: A 
Review of the Literature and the Issues" Library Quarterly 37 (4) Oct. 1967, 
pp. 373 • 391. 
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The patron states his needs (primarily in terms of subject 

requirements, but allowing where necessary for specific authors, 

^ years of publication, etc.) and, when properly coded, this request 

is run against the file: anything which matches it gets retrieved. 

And presumably, if the data base is a serial publication (for example, 

the mechanized version of an abstracting and indexing periodical) 

the patron can return a month or so later and submit the same set 

of requirements* For this purpose, it is obviously only necessary 

to search the current tape; but if the patron is going to ask for 

the same search to be made upon every incoming tape, it is 

immediately clear that he might as v^ell leave his request at the 

information center, and have the output sent to his office regularly. 

Hence the formulation of a profile of the patron's permanent subject 

interests which (this is the element of imaginatirn) can itself be 

stored in machine-readable form, A file of these user interest 

profiles can thus be established, and tht incoming tape run against • 

it once. F. W. Lancaster has characterized the reversal in search 

technique that has occurred: 

The principa], distinction between SDI and retrospective 
searching systems is* that in the case of the latter, a 
user request precipitates a search of a document file, 
whereas, in the^^former, a document precipitates a search 
of a user file. 

furthermore, the all- important element of feedback can now 
be introduced J with the purpose of system improvement. Depending 
upon how a given search satisfies the client, he can modify his profile, 

^Lancaster, F. Wilfred. Information Retrieval Systems: Character- 
istics, Testing and Evaluation, New York, John Wiley, 1968. p. 53. 
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thus progressively improving the response from the retrieval system 
until a satisfactory combination is achieved as between the number 
of documents recalled and the precision of those recalled. (To 
specify terms very narrowly will of course reduce the percentage 
of the file that fits the criteria, thus risking the exclusion of 
significantly related material — and the converse is also true). 

At this juncture, the retort may be made that librarians have 
been doing this sort of thing for years — es indeed they have. Any 
librarian who has mentally matched a recent acquisition against the 
known interest of a regular client, and has mede a point of producing 
that document when the client next visited the library, has performed 
a selective dissemination of information, as Bivona and Goldblum 
rightly remark in their opening sentences, (op. cit. p. i) 

What S.D.I* does is to formalize this activity and render it 
machine-readable. This has two significant effects: first, it 
vastly increases the scale on which such individually tailored 
services can be undertaken by an already busy library, and second, 
it permits many refinements in the scope of the service. The 
librarian no less than the scholar has long wished that the library 
could find it economically feasible to use "techniques that penetrate 
the covers of documents" as J. C. K. Licklider aptly phrases it.* 
Abstracts can usually be supplied with the reference at minimal 
extra cost; terms to be employed as elements in the search can be 
given a numerical weighting, according to their relative importance; 

*Licklider, J. C. R. Libraries of the Future . Canbridge, Mass., 
.I.T. Press, 1965, p. 70. 
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precise subject keyword references can be extracted from the abstract 
or text, if the "given" subject headings are insufficient. These 
and other techniques provide the librarian with the means of giving 
to more people a faster and more versatile service than has ever 
been possible before. Even the tasks of charging S.D.I, searches 
to their respective requesters, maintaining current accounts for 
each patron, and addressing the output for mailing, .can be handled 
by the computer. However, as the document on the ISSUES (Pro and 
Con) pointed out, these concepts of active dissemination of information 
presuppose that librarians see their role not as being that of a 
preserver of records, but as a spGcialist in the transmission of 
information to those who need it. To coin a comparison not intended 
to be unfavorable to either party, the librarian will have to J;ee 
his function more in terms of a merchandizer who sends out his 
product on approval, knowing that a. certain percentage of sales will 
cover the cost of mailing the item to those few who will want it. 
In the same v^?ay, it is obviously probable that the library ^s early 
attempts at' disseminating current information will experience a 
percentage of failures, but it is clearly better that it should 
try than that it should wait for people to come to the library* 
The advent of these mechanized data bases — most of which cost several 
thousand dollars per year--gives a purely economic reason for seeking 
to enhance library services; of far greater weight, however, are 
the intellectual and scholarly reasons for doing so. And it has 
been found in most StD^I. ventures, relatively few of which have 
so far been library-based, that this function of alerting the user 
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to the existence of recent relevant (or even possibly relevant) 
materials, is one of the most appreciated services to emerge from 
automation. 

B 4. C.I,S. Output 

The quality of output that users will receive from C.I.S. has 
always been regarded by project staff as bearing the utmost significance 
for the success of the whole system: as in several other areas of 
the C.I.S. development, our task is to define where the librarian's 
responsibility begins and where it ends, and to specify as closely 
as we are able the procedures which will lead to the desired system 
for the library. 

To take first the tape files themselves, it is obviously no 
part of the library's function to verify or guarantee the authenticity 
of the actual data. Any checking that the library (through its 
C.I.S.) does, will have the simple aim of establishing that what 
is on the tape is indeed what was ordered, and will probably consist 
of a quick sample check such as is carried out upon incoming reels 
of microfilm. Keypunching errors there are sure to be, just as 
there are typographical errors in the books we handle. 

Second is the problem of the physical quality of the output. 
For the moment we are dealing almost exclusively with printed output, 
though the ramifications of UCLA^s interactive system, URSA, should 
be borne in mind for the future. In a cooperative venture such as 
C.I.S., the library will have only partial control over the quality 
of the printout. Upon such traditionally disappointing features of 
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computer printout as poor ink, flimsy paper, decayed characters on 
the page, bad alignment of letters (giving the printed line a 
mildly undulatory quality), 'upper-case only' printing, and inferior 
carbon copying--upon these the library and even CCN can exert only 
very limited influence, for these are the 'built-ins' of the system. 
An upper-and-lower-case print chain may be available to C.I.S. via 
the library's own computer (whatever model it possesses by the time 
of first operation) and there may alr.o be the capability to print 
the output on file cards as well as on the familiar unwieldy 11 x 15 
inch sheets of paper; but for the rest, it looks as though the library 
is at the mercy of the hardware, and specifically IBM's hardware. 

Although to do so may be an exercise in choosing the inevitable 
(since these aspects too are a by-product of machine operation) I 
think that we should try to establish specifications for two 
particularly crucial elements in the output process--the typical 
response times for various services, and the charges for those 
services which are to be paid for by the client (at the beginning, 
this may mean all of them). Is the user to pay according to the 
fairly complex system of charges involved for actual machine use 
by CCN, or is he to pay a fixed sum per term retrieved ("per hit'*) 
regardless of the machine time taken to make the hits, which is 
arguably the responsibility of the C.I.S. programming effort? 
As to response time, this will be broadly dictated by the necessity 
of processing in batch-mode and the volume of business at CCN; if 
a client submits a request one day, can the librarian tell him 
with reasonable confidence to return the following morning? If 
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a request comes in at 8 or 9 a.m., could it be processed and 
available the same afternoon? What scheme of special arrangements 
could be devised for that all- too-familiar figure at the reference 
desk, the patron who has simply left it too late and who needs a 
response within an hour or t\s?o? 

The remaining element to be discussed is one for which C,I.S. 
could and should define its specifications, namely the output fo) at 

As the accompanying examples of ERIC output demonstrate, the 
arrangement in which output is printed is (within reasonable limita- 
tions) a matter of choice, and it needs only a relatively few change 
in that part of the program which controls the output, to modify 
it. Some standard formats should be designed for a range of 
basic and often-needed services, such as the retrospective search, 
the current search, etc., but the system should also allow for 
files with special characteristics to generate different formats, 
and, in certain cases, for the patron to stipulate a format for a 
special purpose. 

Regarding the general specifications for formatting, among 
the questions which need to be answered are: 

-Size of sheet fixed or variable? 

-Output available in other forms, e.g., punched cards, tape, 

printed cards, etc? 
-l\/hat typical page density should be sought — single or double 

column, or either, etc? 
-Lower-case printing available as standard or extra? 
-Duplicate copies tc be standard or extra (duplicates to be 

made by repeat printing or by carbon copying)? 

In addition, specifications for each of the three broad types 
of file will have to include guidelines as follows: 
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a) Bibliographic files 



-Abstract standard or extra? 

-Subject headings at top? If so, how many subject entries 
per record? 

-KWIC and other indexes available as a standard service? 
(N. B. This question involves decisions on such matters 
as which files from a given manufacturer we should purchase, 
and to what extent we should purchase, and to what extent 
we should derive further files — such as KWIC indexes — from 
a master file) 

b) Text files 

-How much of any one text c^n be printed out without special 
arrangements (e.g., for copyright)? 

-Keywords to be identified within a text (e.g., by capital- 
izing) or in the margin? 

-Concordance generation available as a standard service? 

-Word frequency tabulations available as a standard service? 

-Other data analysis services, if any, to be provided as 
standard? 

c) Numerical files ''^' 

-What forma t(s) should be available for the printing of 
numerical data- -aggregate data, answers to computations, 
etc? 

-What provision should be made for graphical presentation? 
-What provision should be made for display of control 

data (during scanning of the tape, and prior to final 

analysis of aggregate data)? 

One further point which needs mentioning is that the library 
obviously could not support extended research projects using, say, 
the Census files. Funding for such applications will probably 
come from the customary sources, i.e., grants. The reference 
librarian--or whoever acts as the ^user interface^ for C.I.S. 
services — will need clear guidelines (preferably embodied in a 
written list) to enable him accurately to evaluate requests in these 
terms. 



*Output formatting for numerical files will be discussed by Dr. Reilly 
in his coverage of the Census. 
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B 5. Off-Campus Service 



For an outline of the general policy considerations in this 

question, see the C.I.S. Seminar document ISSUES (Pro and Con) , 

At this point, let us make two assumptions, a) that a substantial 

off-campus demand for service will in fact arise at a fairly early 

stage in C.I.S. operations, and b) that the library--as it has 

always done in the past--will attempt to meet an off-campus need to 

the extent that it can do so without jeopardy to on-campus users.* 

-How would such a service be managed? Could it be fully 

integrated with the existing fees and procedures? 
-IVhat forms and files will be called for? 

-Assuming that some form of search charge will be made, will it 
be commensurate with rates for the campus community? How is 
the user to be billed? 

-Would the library undertake to provide access only to UCLA 
data bases, or to the resources of the nine campuses (e.g.. 
Chemical Abstracts at Riverside, NAL CAIN tapes at Davis) 
or to the full range of data bases to which UCLA, through a 
net\^;ork such as that envisaged by EDUCOM, has access? 

-lyhat turnaround times should be quoted to the prospective user? 
Should they be the same as for campus users, or would a priority 
system be called for? 

-Instead of sending an employee up to UCLA, could a user be 
permitted some form of on-line access, if not to the files 
themselves, at least to the C.I.S. input station by teletype 
(cf. interlibrary requests)? 

-Should the library limit its off-campus service to retrospective 
searching, and shun the probable difficulties of trying to 
provide S.D.I.? 

-l^hat happens when the off-campus client needs a service which 
demands special programs? Is he to have access to whatever 
programs C.I.S. staff or UCLA researchers have created? Is 
he to be permitted to create his ovm? 
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-Is the user to be limited to standard C.I.S. output formats, 
or is he to be allowed to specify his own? 

-Treating other UC campuses and other universities as off- 
campus users, what types of service should C.I.S. aim to 
provide? 

B 6. Procedural Relationships between tlie Library and CCN 

An aspect which can be only briefly mentioned here is the question 
of physical coordination between the library and CCN: 

-At what intervals will requests be batched and transmitted 

to CCN (daily? Irregularly?)? 
-Kow will they be transmitted (special messenger? campus mail?)? 
-From whom in the library will they be transmitted, to whom 

at CCN? l^at written controls will be called for (forms, 

carbon copies, signatures, etc.)? 
-How will the small on-line segment of C.I.S. operation be 

handled? (i.e., if the user is directed to CCN to sit at a 

console, what means could be used to give him access to data? 

Wnat data security measures are needed?) 

-Itfhat arrangements should the library specify for physical 

maintenance of the tapes? (Service bureau?) 
-To whom in the library would a CCN staff member direct any 

on-the-job problems that arose (batch or on-line)? 
-What forms and procedures might be used for accounting? Do 

the present procedures of either the library or CCN have 

features that could be integrated? 
-tfliat usage statistics would the library want CCN to maintain 

and report? 
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APPENDIX II 



SAMPLES OF SEARCH REQUEST FORMS 



NAME OF REQUESTER 



LITE SEARCH STATEMENT 

(Type or p rmt^^Jainly) 



RANK 



ORGANIZATION (Include (utt ofUet symboHs), etc.) 



STREET OR MAILING ADDRESS 



CITY, STATE a ZIP CODE 



FOR LITE USE ONLY 



RECEIVED BY (Check applicable block 



TELEPHONE 



IN PERSON 



ATTORNEYC/n/f/afa; 

& TIME ihi 



MESSAGE 



LETTER 



FRAMED BY USPR 



REVIEWER 



T57<TE & TIME flUt 



SEARCH NO. 



AUTOVON 



FTS 



REMARKS 



COMMERCIAL TELEPHONE (Area Code U Number) 



EXTENSIONS 



FORMAT OF OUTPUT DESIRED. (Check applicable block) 



CITE 



^(Citations only) 



(Digests for Published CG Decisions only) 



KWIC (Key word displayed in context) 



PRINT (Full text of document - Do not request if source material Is available to you) 



OTHER 



PROCESS AGAINST (-Check applicable blocks) 



U. S. CODE 



ASPR 



COURTS MARTIAL REPORTS 



AFR (Specify) 



Fold 
'Here 



CG DECISIONS (Unpublished) 



DCAA MANUAL fc^ 



CG DECISIONS PUBLISHED SINCE 1939 ONLY 



ALL PUBLISHED CG DECISIONS 



DOD DIRECTIVE! 
a INSTRUCTIONS 




COMA 



AFM (Specify) 



BOARDS OF REVIEW 



OTHER (Specify) 



RESEARCH PROBLEM (State briefly) 



Fold 



KEY WORDS AND PHRASES (If poesible, Indicate desired relationship between words or groups of words; /.e.. In one phrase, same sentence or 
document) 



MAIL TOt 



r 



i_ 



AFAFC (SJA) 
3S00 YORK ST 
DENVER CO $0205 



(In case you are framing the search, 
use AFAFC Form 201 3A for framing) 

Submit original & two copies to APAPC. 
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FORM 



AFAFC JUN 66 2013 PREVIOUS EDITION MAY BE USED . 



LITE SEARCH STATEMENT (Continued) 
(Please type or print clearly) 


REQUESTED BY (Name, Organt za lion, Sc Addreas) 


COL. 1 


COL. 2 


COL. 3 


COL. 4 
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ArAFCjPOfgM 2013A (REVISED) 



LIT£ ^ Automated Abstracting. Indexing and Distr i bution System 

Prori-li. Interest Words 
Word Groups Definitive Inter est Vlordg 
WOftu i 

V,'Ji<l. id. . . . 

wUiLD JX, ...„. . 

WORD 3a „ 

WORD 3b 

WulO) 3c 

WORD ija 

WORD 4b 

V;OaD 

WORD 4d 
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AFAFC /a^"|; T.7 



fUHM L-4 b/b6 



Special Evaluation Query 

for The Profession only 
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LAW RESEARCH SERVICE/INC 

Western Union Building, 60 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 10013 Telephone: WO 4^4020 



PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT CLEARLY 



NAME 



FIRM 



ADDRESS 



CITY 



STATE 



ZIP CODE 



ACCOUNT! 
NUMBER 



DATE 



BASIC FIELD OF LAW 



PLEASE X JURISDICTION DESIRED 





FEDERAL 






ALABAMA 




LOUISIANA 




OHIO 




ALASKA 




MAINE 




OKLAHOMA 




ARIZONA _ ' 


MARYLAND 




OREGON 


t 


ARKANSAS 




MASSACHUSETTS 




PENNSYLVANIA 




CALIFORNIA 




MICHIGAN 




RHODE ISLAND 




COLORADO 




MINNESOTA 




SOUTH CAROLINA 




CONNECTICUT 




MISSISSIPPI 




SOUTH DAKOTA 




DELAWARE 




MISSOURI 




TENNESSEE 




FLORIDA.. , 




MONTANA 




TEXAS 




GEORGIA 




NEBRASKA 




UTAH 




HAWAII 




NEVADA 




VERMONT ! 


.IDAHO . 




NEW HAMPSHIRE 




VIRGINIA i 


ILLINOIS 




NEW JERSEY 




WASHINGTON i 


.INDIANA^ . 




NEW MEXICO 




WEST VIRGINIA 


.IOWA- 




NEW YORK 




WISCONSIN : 


KANSAS 




NORTH CAROLINA 




WYOMING 


KENTUCKY 




NORTH DAKOTA 




WASHINGTON D.C j 



EACH JURIBDICTION IS REGARDED AS A SEPARATE QUERY 



REQUEST CASES REGARDING: 



BACKGROUND OF MY REQUEST IS AS FOLLOWS: 



ERIC 

' " AUORNEY'S COPY 



THE SPECIAL EVALUATION QUERY 



1. Our desire is to service you efficiently, competently and quickly with case 
citations relevant to your query. 

2. Having gathered all the facts you then assess your problem and decide the issues 
and the basic field of law to be approached. 

3. Then prepare your question ^ -mpletely as possible using all pertinent descrip- 
tive words and phrases a? j were doing the research yourself. The staff 
attorneys in our Special L:\ ^'uation Division will evaluate your query and submit 
your relevant case citations to you promptly 

4. Our service will give you case citations in any field of law in any of the United 
States jurisdictions. 



. X Corporation employed Y and paid him a salary. X temporarily assigned 
Y to work for Z corp. While Y was so engaged he negligently operated his 
automobile and injured A. X asks if he is liable to A. 



ILLUSTRATION 



As the problem is presented, there 
are many relevant issues. The attor- 
ney's task is to formulate one question, 
which will cover all of them, if possible. 



1. KNOW THE FACTS 



: PLACE OF EVENT 



It must include: 



1. Relationship between X and Y. 

2. Relationship between Y and Z. 

3 Whether X had control over Y at the time. 

4. That Y was negligent. 



i PARTIES; 

J RELIEE 



FsUBJECt MATTER 




FACTS 




2 DECIDE THE ISSUES 



Whether X is liable for personal 
injuries sustained by A due to thf 
n»?g!tcj<.nt opernJion of an automol)iie 
•A"'-'.'; finvl opfi'itPd by V a'ic v'..--.\ 
i'onnoaily >?-".»p'0/Pd by X but w;is 



A suggested wording: 



LIABILITY? 
NEGLIGENCE? 
EMPLOYER EMPLOYEE'' 
OTHER? 



3 FRAME THE QUESTION 



•t IHE EMPLOYER LIAB> t-!"? 




45408 

THESAURI ORDER BLANK COMPUTERIZED 

LAW RESEARCH SERVICE/INC. ''^^''research 

Western Union Building, 60 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 10013 Telephone: WO 4-4020 



SOLD TO 



AREA DIRECTOR 



ACCOUNT NO. 



AREA 
//I CODE 



STATE 
CODE 



Code 



STATE THESAURI 



QTY. 



CIRCLE CODE NUMBER FOR STATES THESAURI DESIRED 



1. Corporations. Contracts and Business Law 




STATES 


CODE NUMBERS 


STATES 


CODE NUMBERS 


i2. Criminal Law 




Alabama 


01 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Montana 


)i 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


3. Domestic Relations 




Alaska 


02 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Nebraska 


11 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


4. Estates and Wills 




Arizona 


oi 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Nevada 


)) 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


5. Evidence and Procedure 




Arkansas 


64 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


NewHampshirej4 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


6. Negligence 




California 


04 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


New Jersey 


)S 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


7. Public Law and State Taxation 




Colorado 


OS 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


New Mexico 


36 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


8. Real and Personal Property 




Connecticut 


06 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


New York 


62 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


FEDERAL 




Delaware 


01 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


North Carolina 


40 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9. Admiralty and Law of the Sea 




Florida 


10 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Norih Dakota 


4{ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


10. Anti-Trust and Unfair Trade Practice 




Georgia n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Ohio 


42 


-1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


1 1. Banking and Insurance 




Hawaii 


12 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Oklahoma 


43 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


12. Bankruptcy 




Idaho 


1) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Oregon 


44 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


13. Constitutional Law and Public Authority 




Illinois 


14 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Pennsylvania 


4S 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


14. Contracts and Agency 




Indiana 


IS 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Rhode Island 


46 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


15. Corporations and Securities 




Iowa 


H 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


South Carolina^, 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


16. Criminal Law 




Kansas 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


South DaKOta 


SO 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


17. Copyright. Trademarks and Patents 




Kentucky 


20 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Tennessee 


SI 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


18. Family Law 




Louisiana 


21 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Texas 


S2 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


19. Federal Procedures 




Maine 


21 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Utah 


S3 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


20. Health and Welfare 




Maryland 


» 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Vermont 


S4 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


21. Labor Relations 




Mass. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Virginia 


SS 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


22. Natural Resources 




Michigan 


» 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Washington 


U 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


23. Negligence 




Minnesota 


26 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


West Virginia 


V 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


24. Property 




Mississippi 


)0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Wisconsin 


6r 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


25. Taxation 




Missouri 


27 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Wyoming 


61 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1 — 
8 


TOTAL ORDFR FEDERAL 


_ at $75 = $ 












Wash. D.C. 


V 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 



TOTAL ORDER STATE 


at $75 = 


$ 


TOTAL ORDER 




$ 


TERMS 


DEPOSIT 




NET 30 DAYS 


$ 



FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 



SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 



BALANCE $ 
DUE 



*'g"ORIZED SIGNATURE 

ERIC 



SALESMAN'S SIGNATURE 



DATE 



WCTaO VE ORDER INCLUDES SUPPLEMENT SERVICE FOR THE NEXT FIVE YEARS WITHOUT ADDITIONAL CHARGE 

i nnn M rvf ft cq py 



inOQQQ MEDLARS Search Station MavlQlQ6Q 
^^yyy Biomedical Library 

University of Caiifornio 

Center for the Health Sciences 

Los Angetes, California 90024 

MEDLARS SEARCH REQUEST 


19 Mav 1969 


Is this your first request to MEDLARS^ 

^YES OnO 


1. INDIVIDUAL WHO WILL ACTUALLY USE THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY 

T^u*. Middle Last Name 

John Q. juith, M.D. 


TELEPHONE NO. 

625-53^1 


2. TITLE 

Associate Professor 


3. ORGANIZATION (Dep«r<fflen<. Bureau, branch. Division, etc.) 

Dept. of Environmental Health 
* School of Public Health 


4. ORGANIZATION (Vnivttaity. Corporation, Company, ate) 

U.C.L.A. 


5. STREET ADDRESS AND CITY 

' Los Angeles 


6. STATE AND ZIP CODE 

California 90024 


7. REQUEST SUBMITTED BY (It difftrtnt from above) 

Mrs. Phyllis Mirsky, Biomadical Library, U.C.L.A. 


TELEPHONE NO. 
825-5601 



e- SEARCH ANALYST (Leave Blank) 



ALL OF THE QUESTIONS THAT FOLLOW ARE DESIGNED TO PROVIDE INFORMATION NEEDED TO DEVELOP A BfBLlCCRAPHY 
THAT tS RESPONSIVE TO YOUR NEEDS. YOUR CARE IN PROVIDING FULL INFORMATION WILL AFFECT THE USEFULNESS OF 
THE CITATIONS THAT YCU WILL RECEIVE. 



9. DETAILED STATEMENT OF REQUIREMENTS. Please describe, in your own words, the subject matter for which the search is to be 
conduct'.'d. Be as specific as possible. Define any terms that may have special meaning in your request. Also if there ^.re points 
NOT to be included, please state these. 



Correlation of ecologic contaminants or mutagens such as pesticides and air 
pollutants with the incidence of chromosomc^l aberrations in higher animals. 
Radioactive contamination is not wanted. In vitro studies on the genetic 
material and the effects of these factors would be of interest. 



As soon as possible 
DEADLINE: ^'^^^^^ (Allow h weeks) 
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10. SEARCH PURPOSE. Please indicate the purpose for ^hich (hib search will be used (e.g., preparation of a book, book chaptert 
journal article, or review article; for immedt.it . .inical applRatioii, ongoing research; prospective research, grant application; 
paper presented at symposium, etc.). Give spr ific details that will put your request into context. 



For possible publication of journal article 



11 » SEARCK LIMITATIONS: Pleasc check all boxes that are appropriate to the scope of your request. State your needs as specifically 
as possible, even though we may not be able to meet these precise needs in some cases. Your replies will allow the search 
analyst to design a strategy that, as far as possible, wtU avoid types of lit', ratuxe chac are of no interest to you* 

I I NO RESTRICTIONS g] HUMAN SUBJECTS 

IX] VETERINARY MEDICINE: if Only certain animals or animal groups ar^ of interest, please list th'^se: 

Vertebrates 

|X] ANIMAL EXPERIMENTS: If only certain animals or animal groups ace of interest, please list these: 

Vertebrates 



□ male □ normal STATE Q DISEASE D STATE 

□ female □ CLINICAL RESEARCH (testing ol drugs or technics 

in hiuztSnM onty) 



IN VITRO STUDIES 

(ol animal or human tiaaues or Itulds onty) 



□ case histories 



language restrictions: 

□ accept all languages 

□ accept CERTAIN LANC JAGES ONLY (plaase spaaly) 



(X3 ACCEPT ONLY ENGLISH 



AGE GROUPS: If only certain age groups are of rest, pleasc inu.cate which ones: 



to 1 month 

1- 23 months 

2- 5 years 



6-12 yoars 
13-18 years 
19. UU years 



^5-6^ years 
65- years 



GEOGRAPHIC RESTRICTIONS: If only certain regions are of interesi, please list these: 
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12 KNOWN RELEVANT PAPERS Plc.isc cnri\ out a prehminary Ijteraiure search of your own before submitting this request to 

MKDl.AK.s. .uui su|>pl> full bibhopraphu cjtauons below fur relevant articles you have found. Wherever possible, they should be 
lournal articles pubhshed since January 1%0. 1 hcsc citatums will be used as a guide in retrieving similar citations related to 
your needs. I he> will also be used in a later appraisal of the results of this search. If no relevant papers have been found, please 
state "none (ound". 

a. Bartalos, M. Somatic and genetic channe? due to environments,! pollution. Med Ann DC 
37: 160- , March 1968 

b. Juchau, M.R. Effects of 3,^-ben2pyren'j, phenobarbital, and chlordane on the nucleic 
acid and protein content of subfractions of rat liver h(xnogenates. Biochem Pharmacol 
15: IU53-6U, October I966. 

c. 

Shanahan, G.J. Mutations in th *heep blowfly Lucilia cu] Ina (Wied.). II. Studies 
on genes for black pupa and dielu -in-resistance. Bull Entum Res 56: 283-6, Dec. 1965. 

d. 



If you used INDEX MKDICUS for your preliminary search please list the sub|ect headings under which you sought citations: 

Mutation 

Chromoscane abnonnsilities 

Chromosome aberrations 

Mutagens 

Air pollution 

Pesticides 

13- SEARCH REQUlREMENl Pleose check one ol the boxes below to indicate tk« type of seorch thot you would prefer; 

broad search designed to retrieve as many as possible of the relevant citations, but which 
might also retrieve many irrelevant citations. 

r^l A narrow search desi^»ned to retrieve some only of the relevant citations* but with few 
accompanying irrelevant citations. 

NUMBER OF CITATIONS EXPECTED Pleose check the oppropriote box to indicote the number of journol articles dealing with the subject of 
yuur request thot you consider like!/ to hove been published since Jonuary 1966. 

QO Kj^^ '50 QlOl -200 

□ ^ ■ 9 CI 51 ■ 100 ^201 - 500 

QJOVER 500 



U. PRINT ON: 



(X] 3" 5" cards or ^8i"xn" paper 

15. How did you first hear about MEDLARS? 
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DATRIX 



Direct Access To Reference Information: a Xerox service 

DATE 



Be sure you have read the 
Special Instructions on the 
reverse side of this form. 



PLEASE PROCESS MY ORDER FOR A DATRIX SEARCH BASED ON THE FOLLOWING KEY WORDS: (please print) 



PUBLICATION DATES FROM. 



TO. 



KEY WORDS 



AND 



AND 



OR- 
I 

OR- 
I 

GR- 
I 

OR- 
I 

OR- 
I 

OR- 
I 

OR- 
I 

OR- 
I 

OR- 
I 

OR- 
I 

OR- 



UNIVERSITV PREFERENCES: If search is to be hmited to 
dissertations written at specific schools, print schools below. 
Otherwise, search will be made of all schools in program. 



AND 



EXCLUDED KEY WORDS 




WHICH KEY WORD LIST DID YOU USE? 

G Chemistry/Life Sciences 

G Engineering/Physical Sciences 

G HurT.anlties/Soclal Sciences 



BRIEFLY PARAPHRASE YOUR DATRIX 
SEARCH GOAL. 



MAILING INFORMATION H 
Name 'Title 

Organi.ution BILLING ADDRESS (if different) 

Address 

City State Zip 

TELEPHONh' area code number 

After completing this form, mail it to University Microfilms, Xerox Corporation, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. Telephone 313 •761*4700 

University Microfilms attempts to supply complete and accurate information through the DATRIX service, but does not assume any liability for errors or omissions 
All DATRIX queries and res'jits are held in strict confidence by University Microfilms. 
Xerox and Datrix are Trademarks of Xerox Corporation. X-1227A/967 Printed in U.S.A. 

ii 



IMPORTANT 

Please read these instructions completely before filling out the order form, 

1. Use one order form for each DATRIX inquiiy, do not attempt to use one order form for two or more inquiries. If you 
do, the search will be incomplete for all inquiries. 

2. Use key words from only one Key Word List foi >our inquiry. Subject Headings (page 7 m Key Word List) and words 
from titles are key words. Remember, many subje;* Jieas are included in two or more Key Word Lists to facihtate inter- 
disciplinary searching (e.g., key words used to be dissertations m the field of Statistics are duplicated in all three 
Key Word Lists). 

3. To broaden your search place alternate ke> ,>uid^ (or key word synonyms) VERTICALLY in a column on the order 
form. To restrict your search place key words HORIZONTALLY in rows. 

a. For example, assume that you wanted to identify those dissertations dealing with compensation of supermarket 
employees. Since research on this subject could be expected in the fields of Economics, Business Administration, 
and/or Law, thw Hunianities/Social Sciences Key Word List would be selected. You could then fill out the form 
like this. 



KEY WORDS 



AND 



AND 



AND 



EXCLUDED KEY WOROS 



SDpeR MARKET lEMFO^V^g 



Now, suppose that you wanted to broaden your search to cover dissertations dealing with the compensation or 
training of supermarket employees or managers. You could then select alternate key words or synonyms as shown 
in this example: 



4. 



KEY WORDS 



AND 



AND 



AND 



EXCLUDED KEY WORDS 



i, pHf^Tlnrt 



The asterisk after the words TRAIN and MANAG will retrieve all variations of these root words. TRAIN* will re- 
trieve every reference m the Humanities/Social Sciences Key Word List (but not the other two lists) that contains 
a word beginning with TRAIN (e.g., TRAIN, TRAINEE, TRAINABLE, or TRAINABILITY). MANAG* will re- 
trieve all dissertation titles containing the reference words MANAGE, MANAGER, MANAGERIAL, or MANAGE- 
MENT. PERSONNEL was added because this is a synonym of EMPLOYEE and probably would be used in titles 
of relevant dissertations. Note that it is necessary to enter each key word or root word only once in order to crder 
a complete search. 

CAUTION. Too many key words entered across the columns may unnecessarily restrict your search. Use as your guide 
the frequency cornt shown for each word in the Key Word Lists. For example, if you are seeking dissertations that con- 
cern the training of supermarket personnel for advancement, the order form could be filled out like this. 
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KEY v;ORDS 



AND 



AND 



on ■ 



on- 



MANAC ^ riran 



PgRSONNgL C3Fi£.) 



The maximum number of references that can be retrieved for any mquiry is the smallest sum of the frequency counts in 
any one column (14 in the above example). In the above example, the cost of the search if 14 references are found 
(S5.40) IS only slightly more than the cost if 10 or fewer leferences are found (S5.00). In situations like this, where a 
low frequency count key word (e.g., SUPERMARKET) used alone will retrieve only slightly more references than if 
used with modifiers, it is recommended that modifiers be omitted. (In the above example, TRAIN is also a modifier as 
well as the words in columns III and IV.) 

It is not necessary to enter frequency counts on your order: those above are shown for example only. 

For maximum effectiveness of the .search, subjects commonly titled or described with compound words such a.s DATA 
PROCESSING. NORTH AMERICA, AUDIO VISUAL should oc listed on the order form in separate horizontal cohimns, 
that is, DATA and PROCESSING, NORTH and AMERICA, AUDIO and VISUAL. 



APPENDIX III 



SAMPLES OF OUTPUT FORMAT 
(MARC, ERIC) 



TAG MARC DATA 

490 T 

490 Reprints of economi c class ics« 

500 Heprint of the 1923 ed. 

604 Bibliogrdphical footnotes. 

60 0 Smith, Adam, 1 V?:3-1790# 



001 o6U216.^5 

ObO Hl>4901 •T46 1969 

100 Thompson, Willi am, 177d-1633« 

24i> Ldbour rewarded. The claims of labour and 
capital conciliated; or. How to secure to 
labour tne whole product of its ^^jxertion, 
coy one of the idle classes (William 
Thompson ; 

260 New York, A* Kelley, 1969. 

300 v i i i , 127 p. 22 cm. 

490 Reprints of economic classics 

500 Keprifit of the 1827 ed. 

660 Labor and laboring classes. 

boO Lduor economics. 

700 One of tn*^i idle classes* 



001 o60/<2b09 

OoO D^obb .N4 1968b 

100 Nelson, K<av/niond. 

dAo Trie Philippines. 

260 Mew York, walKer [1966] 

300 1-^2 p* illus., maps, ports. 22 cm. 

4b^0 ?>lew nations and peoples 

O04 i3i bl ioyraphy: p. 167-173. 

60^ Pnilippine Islands. 



001 r.6U229"i8 
041 encijap 

OoO DSd54. 33 i3.>3 1^68 

100 Hdraud , Kumao, 1B6B-Ii^4b. 

240 Saionji K o to seikyoku. tinglish 

24d Fragile^ victory; Prince Saionji and the 

1^30 London treaty issue, from the memoirs 
of liaron Harada \umao. Translated with an 
introd. and annotations by. Thomas Francis 
Hayer-GaKes . 

2o0 Detroit, v^^aync State University Press, 
cl96d. 

300 33 0 p. illus., map (on 1 i n i ng-pap<?rs )$ 

ports. 2t) cm. 
dOO At head of title: Sa i on j i -Harada memoi rs. 
bOO Translation of v. 1 of Saionji K o to 

s«ikyoku ( roman ized f orm ) 
t)00 OriQinally published as tne translator's 

thesis. University of Chicago, 1955t under 

title: Prince Saionji and the London Naval 

Con f e rence . 
&04 Bibliography: p« 312-323. 



TAG 



MAKC DATA 



600 S 

6b2 Japan Politics and government ia68-1912« 

652 Japan Politics and government 1912-1945« 

611 London Naval Conferencef 1930« 

700 Ma\/er-OakeSf -nomas FranciSf 1912- ed* 

740 Princ« Saionji and the 1930 London treaty 
i ssue* 

740 Saion j i-Hdrada memoirs. 



001 6602J067 
ObO THdbai .B7 
100 3rannf Donald 

245 How to lay ceramic tile, by Donald R« 
br ann • 

260 Briarcliff Manor, N^Y^f Directions 

simplified [1967] cl966. 
300 49, [1] p0 (p. 47-[bO] advertisements) 

biiius«9 plans* 23 cm* 
490 Lasi-bild simplified UirectionSf 606 
650 Tile 1 aying* 
650 duilding Amateurs' manuals* 



UUl t)6024lo0 
U50 t<A41b *DDt5 

24a Disease^ the individualf and society; 

social-psychological aspects of disease; a 
;{unimary and analysis of a decade of 
researchf by Gerald Gordon [and others] 

260 Mew riavunf College e University Press 
cLi96H] 

300 6o0 p* 23 cm* 

bOO Summariee^i 24b research projects listed in 
the li^o3-60 issues of An inventory of 
social and economic research in health* 

504 Includes oibl iographical references* 

650 Social medicine* 

700 Gordon f G<^rald A#f 1939- 

710 Health Information Foundation! New York* An 
inventor^v of social and economic research 
in health* 



OOl 06025530 

020 0d0ll732b 

050 QA935 *A73 1969 

100 Armen*akaSf Anthony E* f 1924- 

id4b Free vibrations of circular cylindrical 

shellsf by Anthony E* Armen^akas, Denos C* 

Gazis [and] George Herrmann* 

250 [1st ed* ] 

260 Oxford, i\lew York, Pergamon Press [ 1969] 

300 xi, 211 p* illus* 29 cm* 

650 Elastic plates and shells Tables, etc* 

650 .Cylinders V/ibration* 

700 GaziSf Denos C*, 1930- joint author^ 



^-i^iX't Ki^'-'l ^ ^V -Jt ^:^f i*- A ^t- jjc ./. Xc J^s;- .U-Js 

* ? ' , S ^>Af^* 'F , - I jVTvlG A^) iiY^I.^.-nC TJ-XTfU'JK, 

* (mil snp«*i jr ) ^• 

yc::. : •'. i v '/ *' i;; ?^ .-i ^^c Vc * t A y j. ;'. i' ^. ^•^f'.'ii V y -t: 



4r**?^''" 5^ ?: .-t' •ij' i,< 3{. ^ * j;^ s^c :V ^. ^: r^- 5^ 5; 3}: y.- ,^ -'r -jc ^J: ^ ^V tj- SS j"/ 
•5c 

<^ GUI ALLY )ISAOV/iMA'.- ^ IM AMn^C/^r* PJ'^LTf 

* FuUC AT TIN. * 

^ rr. 

•J^ HC- I..* • /r-, * 

;^ ijr ^' - :c 'j-?: J^i t: X. il' ^ 9' t' * -V ij. 5f it ?• :i ? r r; ^ r«; --Jt iJ? 



t« HAVJC-MIJRST, R'JDEPT J. 

* SOCIAL CLASS IMFLltrNCF 0^^ lEARNIMG. 

* ACCULTJRATirN, CULTURALLY D I S ADVANT AGFO , CURPICULUM, 
« INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALSt SOCIAL MOBILITY, TPAIMING 

<^ IM A^l A'lD^^- SS '^'CL IVrp.f^n AT A WHRKSfiOn OF THF G^^FAT rTTICS 

^ IMPFCV-MFMT PP,nGf^AI4, TT WAS ^!OTFD THAT TODAY'S SLUN'S A^F BIGuFN 

* STPATiriTAT in-^] Mf^Rf PMKVALCNTf A'nJD THAT PECAUSt OF THF<^F 

* FACT )RSf A( CUnUP ATI ONJ HAS ^^FN SHMFWHAT SLOW^H OOWM* UP^AM 

* Pt:»\FWAl CArJK ;T ^AlfCFSSFUL U\'! RSS SCHOOLS AMP OTHFP fO^MUMTY 

* Ai»rN(:ir.S ASSUMF A ^'•AJOP PAPT IN THF »^-Nl'WAl , AND SCfiPniS CA^i^JUT 

* FU^'^TTJN PpnpFHLY UNL^-:SS ATTENTIIN IS PAID TO THF <^«^'^r^LEM Of^ 

* SlkJCTP^F IN TH: CITY. CREATION i)F A "GL P?? T F I '^O" SMJv -TSULT^; 

* WHi-N PFOPLf A^h TAKFi\ PtjT (INC RUILOING AN^ PHj I^^ AN6THFP I\' 

* THF MAM!' fir UrBAi^ hTNI-wAL. A PROr.PAM CHJLDkFN I \J THE FAPLY 
^ LMrMr\»TAFY r,mOk:S CPULO PRUVIDL A PETTpn PKAOI^G P'-UJCPAM, 

« Pr/ip-jniY TKAIr^fD TfAfHfRS, AMf) viATfPIALS AT APTFH TD "^HriP f>JF;?nS. 

* A.>l f'^LICATT'Ki np S^^CIFTY IS TO P^OVIOF WijOK F XP G» I ^■■^iC F FHP "^Vht 

* YMU^4f;ST^PS AT Th^ AGFS HF 1^ OP 14. SIMPLE wnRK SUC-^ AS 

* nA'-;^7.M^JGf ALL^-Y-CLlA^'IMGi reach UP-KT^Pf *^A'OW P^fAryjM fnuL**^ 

* PviSTflHlh? Tf. Iv.»^P:jVE CHMMUNITY ARlA^. r^PMASIS *='.H'UJLU RT ri.^CtO 

* a*^' kUMCTUAI ITY, CCnpFRATlvFHFSS ANl^ A WILLLmGNESS wf'PK. 

<^ STJn^'^aS C( ULf^ C IMBIh^- THEIR DAY WITH VvP'^K AHfi BASIC f'Jf'klCULU^ 

* FXPl-iMf^NC-. JuBS CnULP RC rjrtTAINED FOP THFM wHILF STILL IN 

* «:r-ifMlL It* (MISIN^;SS rp INDUSTFY UNOf'R THE SCH«jrL«*"> SUC> Fk V T S HjN t 
^ FMA'^LIHG THFM TM GI'/IMJATF AT 16 TO FULl T 1 MF EMFL 3YMF NT . IP 

t SCnruS WILL M^rCT THF HE^OS OF TMEIP CMTIDPFM, MAMY 'T TrOAY'S 

^ PVMV^^S TiV THF CITY SCHOOLS WOULD Bf SPLVFP. 



* 

AUG^'f HP.t ; I-l-^,), r:po010ri, LPRS P'^IC- ^•*F-*r.CQ 

* 
ft 
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5*- * 5, :f.5:;5*;^!:*y ;c s-f :!f A « i{s jfs ^ 5*: * * * .-Jf « s^s * * 5}s * * :*r ?*c 5^ 

■HlL=veMf:NT * 

* 

see 

'.UPG-R, CARL L. RASSCHAFPT, WILLIAM M. . * 

^ PIAM Fn» fVALUAriNG MAJOR ACTIVITIES IN GREAT CITIFS « 

SCHGOl IMPHOVEMFNT PROGRAM. * 

ATTITUPESf CrSTS, HEALTH SFRVICFSt INSTKUCTTONAL ^ 

MATERIALS « 

THF GUIDE IS INTENnFO TO ASSIST PRPJECT DIPEfTOKS I'M THEIP * 

r-KFUPTS TU PFVCLPP ^*OPF SYSTEMATIC AND THDROUGM FVALJATION « 

DESIGMS FUR THE GRFAT CITIES SCHGOL IMPPOVEMENT PR3GPAM. MAJ'JR « 

DIK'EMSIHNS OF TFACHIMG-LFAf^NINGt SCHDQL-COf^MlJN T TY ♦ AND * 

PUPIL-PAHENT-TEACHFP AfTIVITIFS APE LISTED, MAJOR EVALUATION « 

AREAS A^^F IN PUPIL ACHTEVEMEMT, IMPLEMENTFO BY GROUP TESTING, * 

CASF ^TUniPS, AND SCHOOL HOLDING POWER, ANO ATTITUDE AND * 

Br-HAVIORAL CHANGES IN PUPILS, TEACHERS, ANO PARENTS. OTHER * 

IMPU^iTANT AREAS EVALUATED APE SCHOOL COSTS, PROJECT STA^F « 

ACHIEVEMENT, TEArHTNG MATERIALS, AND TECHNIOUF ACHIEVEMENT, « 

SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS, SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES, AND 4 

IMPLICATIONS FOR CITY-WIDE EDUCATIONAL PROGPAM. TO ENABLE THE * 

PEAD-P TO FOLtOW THF EVAIUATIOM PLAN Mf)RF EASTLV^ AN OUTLINE 0^ * 

/ACTIVITIES IS P:<cSENTrn AS PART I. PART II IS THE FVALUATTON ^ 

PLAh' JTSELP, AMO IS ACTUALLY THF ORIGINAL ^MJTLfNF ^^XPANDEO TO * 

INELUDt TCSTS, I i-.'STRUMP'WTS FUR TESTING, AND SUGGESTED TREATMENT * 

I^F DATA FOP EACH OUTLINE A«EA. * 

* 

* 
* 

JUL6^, 3r.p.^ {1-15), rOOr^^lOOZ, EDPS PUC^ MF-i,r>.r>o HC-il.28, * 

ACHIEVGMFNT, rUf.TJPAlLY OISAOVANTAOFn , ^-VALUATION * 
TEC f^Nr;)UFS, SCHOOL COMMUNITY P^^CGRAMS, UPDAN EDUCATION * 

* 
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* njLTURALLY OTSAPVANTAGFD 
* 

I fHr LANGUArr AiUS PPOJEfT 

« K^R^4HAUSf:- f tnuis h. 

I SFP63t 22P.t EDr.rno^t ^DPS 

PLbMrhTARY SCHOOL St PAHcMT 
ATTTTUOrSf TEAff^CK wnJ<KSHnPS 

* 

* CULTURALLY OT SADVAMTAG^H, 

* KI.NOcf^GARTCNt LAKGUAGF 

* EMi^TCHHFNTt SPEECH FOUCATTON 
* 

<c A PROGRAM WAS INSTITUThO FOR 

4c TMP^nVIMG F.nUCATinM FOR 

* CULTUPAILY DIFFERENT CHTID>^.lN! 

* THROUGH UiTENSIVr LANGO^U: 

* A^TS INSTRUCT I ON USING 

^ SPlCT/L TEACHERS S^IMLO IN 

<c THP LANGUAGE APIS* ITS 

* PUPPO^rS WERF TO CREATE — AN 

* iMPkovFo E^vT^^^lf•^■CNT♦ 

* INC^-^FASLO TEACH EF FFFKTENCYt 
^ lUCPfASJ^n INTEREST AND 

<c SUPP^^r'T FROM PARENTS t ANO A 

* P^mGRAM ntSIGNEO TH VFfT THE 

* MPr-n (^F THF STUDENTS. REPORTS 
« OF ACTIVITIES IMCUIDE SPECIAL 

* pf-PG.<AMS Ff^F CHlLDR^Nf 
<c WORKSHOPS AN'H S^CCIAL 

* ACTIVITIES Fi^^< PARENTS, 

4c M-^f-TINGt AND OE MONSTR AT PJNS 

« FOR TFAIHLRS. LARGt AMOUK'TS 

<c JP TATA U'OICATJ^ SUCCESS. 



( iJl TU»>/\ILY PI SAl'VANTACf-n 



i^^^Sir rONiSIOF-P ATIQMS ^OR FnuCATIONAL PLANNIMG FOR 
CIIILDRrN IN HEPReSSFD URBAN A^^PAS. 

^^APBURG^if^-, CARL I. . 



CUITUPAL EMPICHMeNT, f. VALUATION T J=f HM t Qi IF 3 , FAMILY 
SrH-lOL RELATIONSHIP, FINANCIAL PlLIf^Vt PrPSCNNEL 
SflLFril'^M, PPOGFAM OF VCLOPMr NT, S^=Cr.'^[) A RY SCHCOLS 



IZJUL^^?, ^^'P., (1-3) t FOOniCOA, LOPS PRIfF 

.''1 , 



AT A r^i^ TllMfi ^'-r- THC 
SMfM-t. I'M r -vlf^tNl AMH FOAKD^ (*F 
THJ- lA I A'-»''>FST AVrKICA?: 
5fjrf.[ SYS'T^.-iS, CnMC'''NS WFKE 
i:H;vf-r M^'\jT TMf- pp.^^Lf^'^^'^^ CF 
^^UCATlfN TfJ I A.<0- IM^HAM 
AHCA.^, A CARFFUl STliny nr 
ni'^' ^M M A'^' ^ pMOSPf^rT I Vf* V(^UTH 

L--^P*^U lJjVTTTr<; ^ c mAP^', AND 

f v.pL^. VI sjjpr APPPfM^riATF 
p-^f'G<AHS !t\ -ACH f'»F TH;' 
ClTlrS* TH^^ PR!UU.FM OF 
IIMITPO FINANflAi. Pfr,^JURrF<; 

i:-') 7r A rnnp?^ATTVP stdoy i^^ 

FlSf/vl P^LKY. INTbNSTVli 
A^vlALYf.lS WAS .VAHD flF FACTOPS 
WWlCH ir-qllTATr ^nufATinNAl 
O'VPP IVATIGN - Lf-W 
AC'UFV'MFNT, P'U;!, ATTrrNOANf. r , 
T'JIIA.VLY, AND HIGH FATLUI^F 
PAl • T»-'» •«Cf N-TP AL 
HY^UTHrSIS** WAS fifVLI l^'^EF^ 
WMICH f>l ATLS TiiAT THF 
P'>V)r.l FM*; OF CHILDPFN OF 
LIMIT hO HArKG-nUNDS CAN '^F 
er^rCTlVFLY ANfi rCQN^MlCALlY 
S«jLV-n PsY THC ULVFLC'^^MFNT (3F 
A pf^ffRAM (^F rpufATK^N 
AOAPT^'O TO THFIP NFPDSt THF. 
hfV.)irir ATION IM 
(W^GAi^IZATinNAL PATTF'^NS 
WITHIN ThK SCf^^l^L, PROPPP 
O SHUCTiriK' AND UTILIZATION np 

TC ^ HNNC L , I M PR 0 vr n 



UTILIZATION OF I 'JS f^^jCT I ONAL 
MATFPIAl S AND FOUTP^FNT, AN^ 
iNVnLVFMFNT OF PA^r^':TS ANO 
COMMUNITY IN TH: FiniCATin^AL 
PRHGKAM, IT IS H^^f^ THAT A 
LAPCr N|nM;3£P OF CHII. ^PC^• 
ATT^NPINr; PROJECT SCHn(lL5 
WILL lEAVf. THE^ -/ITH pnSTTIv/r. 
SFLF-IMACtSt Hr.HFP GOALS, 
GHEATEP SCHOLASTIC 
ACHIEVEMENT AND IMP^^^V^•i) 
CITIZFNSHlPt AW) THAT THFY 
WILL PE MORE AOFQUATFLY 
PRFPAC^FH FflR CONTINUING 
SCHPOL GUING TH WHPK, 
TH^PERY R'^ING MAOF 
INOf-PCNOrMT, PATHER THAM 
DFPtNPENT CITIZI-^4S, IN 
A^^)ITIP^ TU THESE fiPJPCTIV^St 
THE OETKOIT PPOOPAM HAS TIlF 
EdLL^HING SPECIAL 
EMPHASES^-d ) A PROGRAM f'^ 
TFArHFP-SCHOPL-C'OMMUNI TY 
IMPROVEMENT INVELVFMG K- 1 ? 
GPADE LFVFLSt (2) REALISTIC 
FISCAL SUPPORT^ AMD (3) 
PrCPGNITIQM THAT 10N:i--TERN! 
PRGGPAMS ARE NEEOEO IF 
SIGNIFICANT CHANGE IS TO BE 
FFEECTED. BRPAn OISCUSSK'N 
ANO A PIAN FC^ THE FVALUATir.M 
OF THE DETROIT PROJECT APF 
INCLJOFD. 



r iiACHlNG TEACHERS 



THr POL= nF THE PFADl'^in COOHniNATOR. 
MC\^^iIl, SHIRLEY 

Pr:P65, 6P.t (I-7)t FOnriCOS, EPPS PPICF mf-SP^^o Hr-$o.?P., 
OPHONSTRATIDNS ( FDUCATinNAL ) , TFSTING 

' C'lACHlHG T^ACHFRS, HUI^AMCEt LANGUAGE ARTS, PLACING C^^ SULT AMTS t 

krS>^ONSrniLI TY 

AN IMPORTANT PART 0\' THE RF.ADING CGOPJM Tf^P « S TASK TS COKF^N^i) 
V;ITM CHRniccTTVL WORK IN TH!? LANGUAGF APT5. COnRDINAT'DPS SFPVf AS 
rnf.:SUlTAMTS TC TFACHFPS. ADOITIt^Nt THFY MAY BE EXPECTFO TC 
J- ^MikK WITH SMALL. GROUPS OF UNDE^-ACHIFVFPS TO MnTlVATP AND 

^ SriMljlATE THF.M TO MFfrT SCHOOL REQUIREMPNTS WITH SOME OEGRKF OF 

S'JCChSS. WrjRK *^AY IMVniVfH GUIOAMCF and COUNSELIMGt THLf?APFUTIC 

T^JST ^ucTinr:, plannitTi and evaluating progpcss a^»o 

^ A^UirVCMENT , ^^in DrV^LnPING NEw MATERIALS S NFPpED, THPOU';h 

< CHMFf-PENrES, rj^MONSTRATIOM LFSSHNS, IN-S^rv/ICL MprTrvJGS AND 

^ Of s::nssir\s, th^ cf>r!Pnn!ATOR will assist glassroon^ t^afhfrs with 

- MCTH^-»US ANP MATERIALS nrQUhSTF'*/, WORK SMf ijl.n ^^F WITH Tl-F ENTIPl 

^ hAfilLTv. r ^AV^ STUOEMT KHCCkOSt TH^^ COORDINATOR WILL r;ET A 

<■ »»:>irTIM^E" OF THE CHILD, ANO WILL HFLP ADMINISTER TESTS TO 

* ;)•; T fpfViNF n^^" i: lENC n: s. a program of iNSTPof tion shulo »e 

* Ph -iVIPF^Ii TP iPf^T THf rJTEOS OF CULTURALLY DIFFGP^NT YOUTH, TO 
^ iin P FACH CHILI) ATTAIN) SOME MFASURFS OF SUrrPSS, INSTILL 

C"wr p-ihTiC^ III PUPILS, AMI f\fL^ TFACHFRS FNRICH THFI^, 
V IXT'^f-I-IENTAL PACKGPfiUNOS. PPLATEO DUTIFS INCLUOE MAINTAINING 

« lIMS.f^N WITH SPEFfH TEACHERS AND INFO^^MING PARFNTS 'IF THE 

<^ S^tCIAL HCI P GIVEN TO THF CHILDKFN. THF PROGRAM SHOlJLO BE HOUS'^^ 

^ r4 A PF:>MAN^:^!T ROOM WMFR^" ALL BOOKS, MAGAZTNFS ANO ITHFR 

* Mf-r. Z^.SAFY TMCHING AJOS AND PROFESSIONAL IITERATURC WILL '^F 
AV-MLA^ur. 
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* * 

* . . ._ . * 

* ^IFMFNTARY 5?nuf&TT''Mt IMDFPENDFNT PE&OTNG, INSTRUCTIONAL A^HSt * 

* TP&CHI"G GinOP*^.! TF ACHING MFTHOOS - * 
« ■ ' ' " ~ ■ * 

* IT WAS HET^PMIMEP THAT INOFPENOENT pJAOING ACTIVITIES SHOULD * 

* RASTCALLY npnw FP'^M A^|^ BE RELATED TO THE PEAOIMG MATERIALS * 

* RF»NG I'SEO IN THF '^FVELOPMFNTAt LET-SONS THEY MAY ALSO INCLUOE * 

* MATPPT/'LS nc' A NAtiipf s'o AS TO PROVIOE' WORTHWHILE PRACTICEt * 

* rONCFPT BUHpiNGf FM PICHMENT LE ARNINGS MANY RFCOM.HFNDFn _ * 

* EXAMPl'rs or SlTffARL F READIMG ACTIVITIES AT V ARYe'd Te VEL S 0^^ * 

* c^cMENTARY FDUCATIPM (I E PR J'^ARY LEVEL . AND INTERMEDIATE _ . * 

* LPVEL ) ARF niV^M * 
« * 

* ■ .. . * 
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* * 
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* THHRPRY DEVEinpIMG THEIR * 

* MAXIMU M POTENTIALS FOR * 

* ACHI'^VEMFNT, AND CONTRTBHTING * 

* „ TIL■TJ.^EJg- ■USEFm.N£S5■.AS . _ . _ . - * 

* RFACPN PRpf-PAM CITIZENS SPFCIFIC PROGRAMS * 
^ AND ACTTVITirS H AVE BEEN . . . * 

* 60, ^"iP , fnOOl.013, EO^S OEFI^'EO WITH THE OBJECTIVES * 

* PRICr vF-no 00_HC=<1 ..92j HE .INVOLVING JHE STU9£NTSj. „ . * 

* TF/VCHERS, PARE^5TS, AND * 
EPUCATTONAL O'^i^TJVFSj .CUm'-fcHJ-Y... .EFFXiPX W.ILL..BE . * 

* FLFMFNTARY f=DljrATinn, FAMILY MADE FOR EACH CHILD TO HAVE ♦ 

* SCHOPL PFL-UTONSHI". SCHOO l T HF S ftME-T E AC Ht^B-FHR-Ildf - _ * 

* IMPROVEMENT «^IRST 2 YE APS 'IF SCHOOL FQR * 
•X . PlJRP'^SEJ.iLF_..THIf MORE. ACCURAJF. , * 

rOMMUN'TY TNVOLVEM«=NT, ORSEPVATTPN AND EVALUATION OF * 

* CULTURAL EMPTCHMFNT, . IH£_ C-b.UP* S.. PJl Tf m.AL^ _ .* 

^ CULTURALLY HI SAOVAMT AG-0, FXTf^'SIVC USE OF STANDARDI ZE^^ * 

C_URRlfULU»* ELA!"JiIjyC- ^T£SIS_.VIILL AUIJM _THiS._AR£A . . _ * 

* TN-S'^RVICE TRA/NING OF STAFF * 

* THF GR^AT CTTI£S_ SCHOOL ... _ 'I EMBf RS. W ILL EK'ABLE THEM TO * 

* TMPPOV^MFNT PROGRA^i AT HIOI.OW DO A MORE EFFECTIVE JOB * 

* SCHOOL, TN \ PPEPOMTNANTLY. "lEE V** LUAXlGfUlF.. JH£_T.QTAL . * 

* PU«=PTn.PTC*M AMD N'-GRO CURRICULUM WILL PROVIDE FOR * 

* N»^IGHR"RHn-^r. R FFN L A RIFO TNTFMIGFNT CHANGES WHERr , * 

* "Pf^ACOM" («F A CITIZFN np nuR SUCH ARE DEEMED ADVISABLE A * 

^ NATTON» IT c:N'^F^V'^?S. J.D JHRE'^ ieMB.eR_YnL.UMT ARY * 

^= FNRTCH THF FDUr ATONAL COMMITTEE WILL PLAN FOP A3 * 



APPENDIX IV 



TENTATIVE LISTING OF SOME EXISTING 
(or soon-to-be-existing) 

DATA BASES SUITABLE FOR 

GENERAL REFERENCE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 



March 1970 



New York Times Index (since 1 Jan 1968) 

New York Times Index plus list of Descriptors 



Dissertation Abstracts (DATRIX Service) 

(DA are now doins market research with a view to selling the tapes, 
they have recently compiled a set of programs to permit subject 
retrieval, and are in process of creating a cumulative index to 
volumes 1-290 



LC MARC Tapes. 



BNB 



Books in Print 
Paperback Books in Print 



Biological Abstracts (plus their Bioresearch and Biosystematic Indexes 
and a new service called BA Previews — a quick listing in advance 
of the main file) 

Chemical Abstracts (several services are now being tested at UC Riverside) 



Psychological Abstracts (should be available on tape by the end of this 
year, with a thesauris to follow in 1971) 



U* S* Census of 1970 



County and City Data Book (from U. S. Bureau of the Census) 

Statistical Abstract of the U,S, (from Bureau of the Census) 

Research Centers Directory 

Human Relations Area Files 

College Blue Book 

Encyclopedia of Organizations. 

Christian Science Monitor Index 

H. W. Wilson Publications (various) 

University of California Union Catalog Supplement (UCUCS-now nearing 
completion at the Institute of Library Research, Berkeley) 

Webster's 7th Collegiate Dictionary 

Randon House Dictionary 



